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en und fielen. Die Theorie der Spaltung des 
a- Lautes in europaisches a, e, i, ist aufgegeb- 
en, seit man im Indischen und Iranischen die 
Spuren des urspriinglichen e nachgewiesen 
hat und seit man erkannt hat, dass o als Ab- 
laut zu e, nicht zu a gehort, dass also die 
Annahme eines urspriinglichen o mit der des 
urspriinglichen e Hand in Hand geht. Was 
Paul "neue Methode " nennt, ist eine veran- 
derte Anschauung wesentlicher Fragen der 
indogermanischen Sprachgeschichte, die sich 
auf eine Reihe neuer historischer Einzelbeob- 
achtungen und Entdeckungen stiitzt, deren 
Ergebnisse allerdings die Methode der histori- 
schen Sprachforschung erheblich beeinflussen. 
Ich brauche dies im Einzelnen nicht weiter 
auszufuhren, sondern kann auf Bechtel's 
vorhin genannte Schrift verweisen, in welcher 
klar und sachgemass dargestellt ist, wie die 
historische Sprachforschung Schritt fur Schritt 
zu der heutigen Auffassung gelangt ist. 



Hermann Collttz. 



Bryn Mawr College. 



GERMANIC ORIGINS. 

Germanic Origins. A Study in Primitive 
Culture. By Francis B. Gummere, Ph. D., 
Professor of English in Haverford, College. 
New York : Charles Scribner's Sons, 1892. 
8vo, pp. viii, 490. 

This is no cheap and servile compilation, but 
perhaps the most comprehensive work in its 
own field which has been done in our country. 
It is a delicate and difficult task to deduce 
from the intricate complex of modern customs, 
laws and beliefs among the Germanic peoples, 
those whose roots strike down into a common 
antiquity. Many popular and presumably 
ancient customs are reported only in recent 
years. To be sure, the much-debated Tacitus 
is ever with us, a writer has the solid work of 
such investigators as Grimm and Mullenhoff 
as a basis for his conclusions, and the new 
' Grundriss ' of Paul has systematized a great 
amount of material, but to bring out of many 
conflicting and obscure testimonies, a clear and, 
attractive presentation of the original German 
character, demands an intimate and sympa- 
thetic knowledge of the original sources, and 



a mastery of the voluminous writings of the 
many scholars who have labored in this field, 
joined to independent judgment and fineness 
of literary touch, — and these, in short, are 
the qualities which Professor Gummere has 
brought to his task. Of course the outlines 
have to be broad, bur the generalizations 
arrived at are firm-grounded and instructive. 
We see our "typical ancestor" in his re- 
deeming qualities and his vices, and get a 
fairly definite idea of the genius of his customs 
and laws. Not without some degree of con- 
scious pride does one find here delineated that 
ancestry which made bravery in war and 
unswerving loyalty to obligation its highest 
ethical ideals, and cowardice and treachery 
the unspeakable offences. Our Germanic 
peoples need no Lion Monument, with its 
Helvetiorum fidei ac virtuti, to tell the world 
what have ever been their two chief virtues. 
We catch, to be sure, other pretty clear 
glimpses of a less ideal ancestor, with an un- 
lovely heathen predilection for horse-flesh, not 
yet free from his Indo-European legacy of 
human sacrifice and horrible dedications of 
victims, an ancestor who was not unacquainted 
with the exposure of infants and cruel treat- 
ment of the aged, and whose love and wooing 
of woman are some degree from the romantic 
stage. The existence of slavery, with its ad- 
jacent barbarities, the voluntary death of 
wives at the funeral of their husbands, the 
prominence which stealing always played in 
social life (not sufficiently brought out by our 
author), add no roseate glow to the picture, 
but belong to our legitimate knowledge of 
"the rock whence we are hewn, and the pit 
whence we are digged." In arriving at con- 
clusions, there is no lack of candor, or shirking 
the task involved, and in this handling of what 
is so often refractory material, the writer shows 
himself a true "lore-smith," who is not inferi- 
or to the demands of his craft. Prof. Gum- 
mere's charm of sprightly and sparkling style 
is altogether commendable, and is in grateful 
contrast to the "bright" ineptitudes of a 
certain manual of literature with which one is 
familiar. The erudition which impresses one 
is, after all, concealed, and has been absorbed, 
assimilated, and made the writer's own. A 
wealth of allusion is used without ostentation. 
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The book is informed throughout with an ele- 
ment which makes one feel that it was written 
on American soil ; New Jersey and the Table 
Lands of Asia, Gregory of Tours and Whittier 
encounter one another in pleasing association. 
The day is still to be hoped for which shall 
fully recognize the fact (so brilliantly taught 
by our Lowell !) that a severe and minute 
scholar can at the same time be the possessor 
of an effective literary style. What is better 
in its way than this : 

"This German woman, who doubtless had 
a plenty of rough household virtues, with her 
vigorous barn-yard brood of children, passed 
into history as a sort of Cornelia or Lucretia, 
ruling an ideal family, where the daughters all 
look rosy and firm of flesh, and spin, and sing 
ballads about Arminius, with a shy, downward 
look when a certain brave young warrior of 
the next village is mentioned in domestic con- 
versation, and where the sons hurl lances and 
speak tumultuous truth " (p. 135)? 

For compactness of phrase we commend, 
" Barley had for the German three distinct 
merits: it grew quickly, needed little care, 
and furnished an intoxicating drink " (p. 130) ; 
with a proper warmth the writer speaks of 
"that bit of historical horse-play, the theory 
of a jus primae noctis" (p. 287). We en- 
counter also a generous enthusiasm for the 
great workers in the Germanic field, with 
which one is hardly prone to quarrel, even 
when it makes original with Grimm (p. 382) the 
inevitable suggestion of resemblance between 
the interior of a Gothic church and a forest. 
(Compare this passage relating to Cologne 
Cathedral, from Georg Forster's 'Ansichten 
vom Niederrhein etc. im April, Mai und Juni 
1790': 

"In ungeheurer Lange stehen die Gruppen 
schlanker Saulen da, wie die Baume eines 
uralten Forstes ; nur am hochsten Gipfel sind 
sie in eine Krone von Aesten gespalten, die 
sich mit ihren Nachbarn in spitzen Bogen 
wolbt, und dem Auge, das ihnen folgen will, 
fast unerreichbar ist "). 

The general guardedness of statement is par- 
ticularly grateful in a field which has suffered 
above all from loose and imaginative generali- 
zations. A fair inference from the statement 
on p. 3 in regard to the beginnings of rhyme 
in Anglo-Saxon Poetry, would be that rhymed 
form, "the romantic element" in our modern 



versification, owes something to what passes 
for rhyme in early Anglo-Saxon monuments. 
There is certainly nothing particularly original 
or ultimate in the rhyme-facts which we meet 
in Old English, or Norse, or Keltic, and it has 
all very little bearing upon our historical 
poetical forms, whose line of descent ought 
not to be confused with occurrences whose in- 
fluence has quite passed away. There is too 
much tendency to deduce laws where they do 
not prevail. End-rhyme is not a native feature 
in Anglo-Saxon Poetry, on Kluge's admission. 
As to sectional, grammatical, and suffix rhyme, 
the facts collected bear but little weight, and 
they played a small part in the English con- 
sciousness. Much of that which Kluge brings 
together (Beitrage, ix, 422ff.) may be set down 
to accidental coincidences (the number of 
separate vowel-sounds is not so great as to 
surprise us when they occasionally agree) and 
other facts are sufficiently explained by the 
alliterative principle. Certain necessary con- 
sequences of the laws of embellishment natu- 
rally lead into rhyme, and make the latter a 
part of poetic technique. These were at work 
in classic Latin times, as shown by Wilhelm 
Grimm,' but their full development is shown 
in late Latin, Norse, Arabic and Chinese, for 
instance, and no one would think of connect- 
ing all these. The rhymed and numbered 
Latin church hymn is a thoroughly established 
fact by the fifth century, and its diffusion and 
potency throughout the centers of learning 
fully accounts for the fixity of rhymed and 
accented verse in the literatures of Europe. 
The more elaborate developments of form 
have to be considered with especial reference 
to Provence and the north of France, if we 
have not also to reckon with Arabic influence 
through the Moors in Spain upon the Pro- 
vencal poets in the fuller establishment of 
rhymed form, — as stoutly maintained by Sir 
William Jones, Draper, and Copp^e. This is 
far enough from being admitted by modern 
scholarship, but offers some inviting sugges- 
tions for fundamental investigation. Some 
acknowledgement is also due the Arab-Moors 
in the development of our fruits and vegeta- 
bles (p. 51). There is not sufficient discrimi- 
nation in the ambiguous term "mark," which 

1 'Abh. d. Berl. Akad.,' 1851, pp. 627-686. 
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is used in close collocation to mean the old 
"border" (p. 54) and the more mediaeval 
"common " (p. 50, cf. Stubbs 'Const. Hist.,' 
19). 

Much good translation from 'Beowulf is 
given ; perhaps occasionally its word-for-word 
fidelity to the original makes it about as hard 
for the average reader to construe as the latter 
would have been. The versions from the 
' Nibelungenlied ' are not in all respectsifortu- 
nate. Why the younger, monotonous mod- 
ification of the Nibelungen-strophe has held 
so largely the field against the original, with 
its irregular and lightly-balanced modulations, 
and its refluent Langzeile at the end of the 
fourth line, like the rolling out of an aug- 
mented breaker after a succession of minor 
surges, has never been sufficiently clear. The 
Nibelungen-strophe bears something the same 
relation to Uhland's favorite measure, that a 
symphonic movement, played with imagin- 
ation, does to a popular march. Likewise is 
it to be regretted that the normal feminine 
ending of the first half-verse is ignored in two 
consecutive stanzas (p. 303) in favor of a form 
which it would be difficult to establish. In 
reading the chapters on the Worship of the 
Dead, of Nature, and of the Gods (xii-xiv), 
there is a feeling that there is some intermix- 
ture of material. A fuller account of the cele- 
bration of the great heathen feasts would have 
been gratefully received. Usener's important 
discussion of Christmas seems not to have 
been made use of. More care might have 
been employed in reading the proof of Latin 
quotations. Utuntur (Tac. ' Germ.' 5) appears 
wrongly as a subjunctive (p. 213); on p. 442 
his is printed for hos, and cremebant for cre- 
tnabant. Naturally many more or less inter- 
esting parallels are suggested by the material 
brought forward, yet there can be, on the 
whole, only praise for the self-restrained and 
judicious manner in which Gummere has exer- 
cised his duty of selecting. He well main- 
tains, for instance (p. 134), that the dignity of 
woman and her share in her husband's state, 
though largely due to church and chivalry, is 
not entirely without grounds in a remoter past. 
There is, of course, much quotable material 
from the lower grades of old German literature 
illustrating many cases of the manifest deter- 



mination of the wife to have the mastery, 
which could properly have been alluded to. 
In the citation of the burial of horse and 
chariot with the dead chieftain (p. 318), there 
might be a possible appropriateness in com- 
paring the burning of a life-sized horse and 
cart, made of framework and paper, with the 
dead in China ; no sight is more familiar on 
the streets of Peking. The general sacredness 
and portentousness of the wagon and its parts 
in Germanic belief would repay further study, 
by the way. As to the potency of the dead in 
this life (p. 353) there is an undoubted survival 
into modern times in the burglar's tradition 
that a candle held in a dead hand renders one 
invisible. Grimm (' D. M.,' "Aberglaube," 
849) records the belief that a night robbery is 
made safe by leaning against the house-door 
a stolen leichenmass, whatever that may pre- 
cisely signify. The calling of a troll by name 
at once suggests Grimm's household legend 
of Rumpelstilzchen. Further cases of burial 
of living animals (p. 4636°.) can be cited. 
Compare the belief in the Chemnitz region 
that permanent fair weather is secured by im- 
muring a living cock, or that of the Harz, that 
a blind dog buried alive inside the stable door 
has beneficial results upon the cow (' D. M.,' 
755). Certain essential features of primitive 
Germanic character could have been made 
more of: hospitality, generosity, the childish 
admiration of hoarded wealth in its most con- 
crete forms, melancholy, the absence of wit 
(replaced by blunt blustering), — these are some 
things which offer an abundance of material 
above what seems to have been used. How- 
ever, the book stands on its solid merits, and 
shows us again and again how little we can 
interpret the spirit of our own literature and 
history (or, indeed, even our most deeply- 
grained personal practices and superstitions) 
merely in the light of modern times. After 
all, national character must be developed 
along the line of manifest national adaptation. 
Felix Dahn well says in his recent autobiog- 
raphy (2, 40 ff.) : 

Die Menschheit erscheint nur in den ge- 
schichtlichen Volkern, und die richtige Un- 
terordnung des Einzelnen unler diese Allge- 
meinheit geschieht nur durch den innigsten 
Zusammenschluss mit je der Besonderheit des 
Einzelnen. . . Also ist der Patriotismus nicht 
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ein ' barbarisches Vorurtheil ' (Goethe), sond- 
ern die gesunde, die berechtigte Bethatigung 
des Individualismus gegeniiber einerseits der 
zerfahrenen 'Allmenschheit,' dieser verkehrt- 
en Luftspiegelung des Wirklichen, andrerseits 
der Selbstsucht des nur seine nichtige Person 
liebenden Einzelnen. . . Der richtige Aus- 
druck des Kosmopolitismus ist der Politismus, 
das richtige Weltbiirgerthum 1st der Stats- 
biirgerthum, und die richtige begeisterte, 
hingebende, im Tod sich aufopfernde Liebe 
zur Menschheit ist die begeisterte, hinge- 
bende, im Tod sich opfernde Liebe zum 
eignen Volk. 

From this point of view, Prof. Gummere's 
work may be regarded as a real contribution 
to our heritage from the primitive days of our 
race. The book is, on the whole, our best 
commentary on Tacitus, and ought to be in 
the hands of every student of the ' Germania,' 
as well as in our public libraries. It is to be 
hoped that the author will undertake a similar 
service for later periods. 

James Tapt Hatfield. 

Northwestern University. 



LITTERA TURE FRANCAISE. 

Les Prosateurs francais du xix. Steele by C. 
Fontaine, B. L., L. D. New York : W.R. 
Jenkins. 1892. pp. ii, 378. 

Extraits choisis des ceuvres de Francois 
Coppee by Geo. Castegnier, B. es S. 
New York : W. R. Jenkins. 1892. pp.177. 

Apres avoir consacr^ un volume aux poetes 
francais du dix-neuvieme siecle, M.C. Fontaine 
aborde maintenant les prosateurs. On pent 
considerer le dix-neuvieme siecle comme le 
siecle le plus riche et le plus fecond de la 
litterature francaise, surtout sous le rapport de 
la prose. C'est le siecle des renovations 
litteraires, et chacune de ces renovations a 
donne' naissance a des chefs-d'eeuvre destines 
a perpetuer la niernoire des lettres francaises 
au m6me titre que les grandes ceuvres du 
siecle classique. De l'avenement de Chateau- 
briand a la mort d'Ernest Renan, d'innom- 
brables prosateurs ont contribue, dans les 
genres les plus divers, a donner a la prose 
francaise ce degre 1 d'excellence qui lui est 
propre. Tons ces prosateurs ne pouvaient 
trouver place dans un recueil aussi limite' que 



celui que nous avons sous les yeux. De la cet 
embarras de choix qui parfois constitue une 
tache assez ardue. Le choix s'imposant, M. 
C. Fontaine a cru devoir donner la place 
d'honneur aux Ecrivains de la presente genera- 
tion et laisser de c6t(S des Ecrivains d'une 
eminence incontestee : Madame de Stael, 
Joseph de Maistre, Augustin Thierry, Guizot, 
Thiers, Michelet, Henri Beyle. En faveur de 
quelques uns de ces ecrivains nous eussions 
probablement exclu Jean Rameau, Gustave 
Droz, Paul Are-ne, en compagnie de quelques 
autres ; et cependant quoi de plus gracieux 
que " Le fifre rouge " ou de mieux raconte que 
" Le jour de Pan en famille " ; et puis on a 
voulu nous donner du nouveau, ce a quoi il 
serait peut-eire injuste de trouver a redire. 

II etait sans doute inevitable que dans un 
recueil de la nature de celui-ci M. C. Fontaine 
ne pretat ca et la le fianc a la critique ; cepen- 
dant l'utilite et l'excellence de ce volume sont, 
a notre avis, hors de cause, et ceux qui feuil- 
letteront les pages des 'Prosateurs' trouveront 
que la devise placed en tete, Prosunt et delect- 
ant, est d'une realisation assez g^nerale. — L'in- 
dividualite' de certains ecrivains n'a pas, ce 
nous semble, tout le relief qu'il eut ete assez 
facile de lui donner. " L'exileV ' par exemple, 
nous montre le Lamennais de la derniere 
heure, plongeant a corps perdu dans le gouffre 
des doctrines reVolutionnaires, l'homme des 
ressentiments et des coleres dernocratiques. 
Ce n'est la qu'une demi-personnalite de 
l'iliustre breton. Ajoutez-y un autre passage 
dans lequel apparaisse Lamennais combattant 
la philosophic du dix-huitieme siecle, prenant 
en main la defense de la religion et se mon- 
trant plus papiste que le pape lui-meme, la 
pleine lumiere se fait alors et nous saisissons 
les deux phases de la vie de ce g^nie orgueil- 
leux. La meme observation pourrait s'appli- 
quer a George Sand. Puisque la critique 
s'accorde a diviser l'ceuvre de cet auteur en 
trois parties et qu'elle rattache chacune de ces 
parties a une s^rie d'evenements qui impri- 
merent a la personnalite de George Sand un 
cachet nouveau, ne serait-ce pas un avantage 
que d'extraire de son ceuvre trois passages 
marques chacun de ce cachet nouveau. On 
allegerait aussi la tache du lecteur qui essaye 
de p6n6trer l'esprit d'une litterature et d'arri- 



